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TEE GIFTED 




E3TCSTIGS TC3. TEE CIFTED: TEECEETIC&L F2I5CIF1ES 



by 



Virgil S. yard 




of efforts in American education to conceptualize from a 



aaountaliAfrUS knssfledge abo^t 



and bow they coxier from each other in 



potential has been marred by extreme contrasts, aheic have been botL remsr kcbly 
fertile petxoJs ^5 *m:* r *' *t*3 action, 2 nd periods of active denial and resent- 



national interest rather than on gro un ds of the democratic commitment to 
persons. 

Throughout this history, no sense of mission has emerged and become 
established to encapsulate the lofty insights and passions of Leta Ecllingvortb 
of the early 1920 g s- Peaks in the Quantity of research and publication have 
added little to the science developed by Levis Terman, again in the 192D g s. 
Despite the substantial support of private foundations and a growing federal 
Interest in national projects and local school programs with the abler student 
in focus, vc concentrate on acceleration in various guises, and grouping and 
enric hmen t — concepts and practices which once again take us back to the produc- 
tive early history of this specific effort, and remind us all ever again of 
pioneer programs in Cleveland and Pittsburgh and Sew York City. Further, those 
concerned with giftedness have sat essentially passive and undisturbed in the 
groundsuell of great ideational forces like existential philosophy, phenomeno- 
logical pRTfKnlftp 3uv5 rUm tLcwiics ox riaget and Sruner. 

The present era falls heir to this scattered and inconclusive heritage, 
and bears the earmarks of continuation of lost opportunity- The gifted child 
today excites concern in thousands of individual parents and teachers, but few 
effective coalitions of these interests has emerged. Separate and rival pro- 
fessional organizations have developed, hut only sporadic gestures have been 
made toward unification among national and state groups for the common mission 
of taking an effective role in shaping the policies and practices of the 
American school. Differential education for bright and talented youth today 
is existent virtually in name only, if programs and practices embody any con- 
ceptual rigor at all. It is undersold in conception by major projects, 
absorbed by exciting advances in general education, overshadowed by popular con- 
cerns with creativity and cultural disadvantage, and dwarfed in material 
support by other types of exceptionality among persons. As Dickens wrote in 
A Tale of Two Cities , ** — it is the worst of times; it is the age of foolish- 
ness; it is the epoch of incredulity; it is the season of Darkness gl 



With this kind of hair shirt on his back, the prophet of gloom tradi- 
tionally has his ready prescription for a new and better day. And in a sense, 
hopefully a sense appropriately disciplined by reason and reality, the present 
series of papers do represent what the respective authors feel is one essential 
and promising avenue toward improvement of the dark course anc unfulfilled 
history just cited. And in that the effort to form out rf research. 



ro e nt. Denial has at times given ^ to y f ^^ r a n ce r on uit cx.ytx3a.ciit ^tviuiua vl 



The Function of Science and Theory in Educational Practice 
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aafl exactness in practice cosa rises a r 2T f «* ca=c e?tion, coherence la purpose, 
field, it seeas reasonablTSr ^ aot endeavor ia this 
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this program are engaged; to br<-n? toeeth^V"^ ° f 4 tiC effort 13 -^.ch se on 
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2i 2yS 13 3eed of forther refinement aad modification. 
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practical indenture - ^it ’■n«> ith 311 itS about theory and systea, is 

involvements in the^develorr-enr^f 7^ pEOceed to tiie specific practical 
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close conformity to the indications above concerning the respective 




relationships and mutual contributions of theory to science, of science to 
theory, ana of theory to practice in hu ran affairs in general. 



First, the proposed tceory of differential education for the gifted iden- 
tifies salient features of tte problem, these being primarily! <a) the 
characteristics or potentialities for experience and performance which reliably 
-*istirgcisa the positive deviant, and (b) the salient features of the particu- 
larized developmental experience (curricular design, supported by appropriate 
program organisation and operation) which these distinguishing potentialities 
m a ke possible and which evoke and shape them progressively toward optimal 
strength and approved cses. In the text of the monograph, each of these rain 
dimensions in a two dimensional matrix arc explained Lu the lighi of l»lo! 

sect ing elements and processes are taken into account by way of depicting on 
the whole the nrocess of hudM&n 



A s umary “‘Table of tne Theoretical Rationale" will suffice as a refer- 
ence. The ensuing papers will, whatever else their respective authors have 
chosen to do, refer in the respective contexts of curriculum and research and 
program evaluation to specific junctures in this matrix to illustrate the 
applications of the theory in segment after segment of a program of differential 
education. In view of those particular indications that are to follow, the 
present reference to the chart will be in the nature of an overview, a peri- 
pheral tour that prepares for but will not preempt what follows. 



The title of Column 1 of the table is "Experiential and Behavioral 
Potentiality." In this portion of the system, a structure is provided within 
which all principal forms of giftedness can be accommodated and this in a manner 
leading into fertile* lzrul«>ments by way of educative process. In the three 
cells in this column (b and c being tne *“hree generic potentialities of 

the person are taken into account: (a) his possible, but nut cur r *in superiori- 
ty in some degree in dynamic or temperamental traits: (b) and (c) his general 

intellectual superiority; ard (d) his particular cognitive peaks or talents — 
experiential or behavioral. These elements in the theory in each instance. 

It is purported, respect anc involve research evidence, this being perhaps most 
readily perceived in the generalization that specific talent is ordinarily 
buttressed by above average general intelligence. Ko attempt is made to 
specify in the theory how zssny or what kinds of specific aptitudes that are 
presently identifiable and junenable to school experience, but there is a locus 
for each and every talent so identified. The bottom cell in this column, as 
in the others across the table, is summary in nature, embodying in compacted 
phraseology all that is albjwed for in the cells above. 



Column 2 is virtually self explanatory, what we term "developmental 
objectives" being principally an indigenous transposition of what is indicated 
in the initial cell as potential into a phrasing suggesting what purpose in each 
instance resides in the educative processes geared to the particular trait 
pattern and leading to the product identified in column 5 - Cells 2 b 
and 2c, both dependent upon general intellectual superiority, do require 
brief explanation, and may indeed be somewhat controversial. In the first of 
these, "conceptual developnent," the stage is set for the acquisition of 
information of any and all sorts; and in the second, "intellectual development," 
the intended meaning involves experi<mce which by its nature tends to affect 
cognitive structure, or biological tissue, insofar as such basic effects are 
in fact possible. 

Columns 3 and 4 depict, as Louise Ann Schifferli's paper indicates in 
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*****? ? f tbose developmental experiences intended to advance 
““ particular potentiality and related objective. Col—-, 5 depicts la 

CC ^ Ct / h2 ‘ '^ hoct tbe **« Beaming ray be difficult to 
folio--, r^e person developed as product oat of the various lines of experience 

^?f° l:Sb£>t;t r C ^ ldhC>t>d 3=3 yoath * “ d specifically epontbose 

ype rient_al potentialities nhich be as an individual ranifests. 

_ , 5* bottom row, as indicated a ament ago. summaries la each respective 

column the aspect of education iavolved, aad the last cell of all, c f 

col^a 5 , is the residual poiat upon which all the educative forces' converse. 

COr ? 2Ct ; P ' :r3K ~' = — » se =*« *a ideal iced embodiment of " 
conventional educational goals, transformed toward the di*tisvui«n.>. ^^, rinr 
potentialities of the gifted person. " 

rjf ***? ta ~ S “rP2aaatioa la hand -"t: ILe proposed theory is comprised 
of, what the theory does must be depicted sore briefly. It will help at this 
point to tnink in terms of phases or problems in . school program, ratter thL 

2tS2T^ ex?£riea “' £y “ d ^ e » ^ ^ purported that this theoretical 
dif^erenr^r*, °* to J®“** ever ? significant phase of an actual program of 
location ^ P ioP 131 a 20631 school or school system, to identify by this 
S2i^r«f re ° thC ° peratioa or Provision and its proper function, and 
th^ diL^r lfi ° n J° Sal?e the P ro 8 ra33 , relating theory to practice, in all 
^ s6 f8 ested earlier. The existence of the explicit general 
y f C ° d * ract tbe shaping of these respective elements into exact 

j b£ Plsce 13 theory ^icates, and to set the stage for syst ema tic 
program* 00 203 evaiuation of the efficacy of any part of process within the 

. . . ^rperienced observers of functioning programs know that these usually 

include, or should include, a statement of philosophy and objectives, a plan 
for student identification and placement, a considerable amount of attention 

- ^ “ rainia 2 of the teacher, and some built in device for evalua- 
tion. Sotn me cnapters in tnis section or papers, «ud t;« "key fnncurcc'-* 

in the evaluation system to which Senzulli's original research was addressed 
include treatments of all aspects of program. And in the discussions, perva- 
sive and systematic reference to the theory will in fact fulfill the promise 
,*; h ° Se virtues indicated earlier here to reside in a practical enterprise 
guided at every step by theoretical rationale. 

Concluding Perspe ctive: Time for Transformation 

To round out this introductory overview, let us be reminded briefly of 
the opening note of pessimism, of a problem area of potentially great signifi- 

S^*JIS2 h J fl8 a r° SS abiSr0ry ° f a half cenrt ' r y “ w*hich behavioral sciences 
toward maturity and a half dozen ideologies and movements and 
social climates have emerged and passed, a problem poorly conceived in terms of 
contemporary thought and badly managed in terms of contemporary practice: in 
short a problem area without lodging or subsistence in the world of professional 



There may well be a dozen avenues of renewed or innovative endeavors 
required to rectify this discomfiting course of history; but the present effort 
submitted for what it may be worth in attempting to turn the course of 
events. If Dicken s eloquent language may be invoked once again, then perhaps 
we may suggest that it is a "time for transformation” in this concern— a tr ees - 
formation fron isolated, particular, and ad hoc conceptions to systematic, 
rational conceptualization as a basis for ordering and operating developmental 
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experience relevant to the. task of evoking and directing fenaa abilities 



PEDSE1M EVAIXAXICE IS THE PE2SEECTIYE Cr TEEC3Y 



by 

Joseph S. SenzuUi 



intention of the synposi^n cn "Systematic Program Construction” vas 
first to present a theory differential education for the lifted and second* 
to shew bev selected phases of program development and evaluation are related 
to certain aspects cne theory. 

The paper by Dr- Kara rellccto kit interest to fall the 

theoretical vac man that exists in the area education of the gifted- His paper 
deals with the main dimensions of the educative process as it related to 
persons with extraordinary potential for learning and creativity- Dr- fcard has 
attempted to show the practical usefulness of theory in systematic program 
construction, and the consequences that usually result when programs lack the 
guidance that a theoretical rationale can provide. 

In the paper by Miss Schifferli, selective, illustrative applications of 
how the theory leads to curriculum development for the gifted are presented - 
An attempt has been made to show how theory forces curricular comprehensiveness 
and calls attention to such factors as balance, focus, and distribution of the 
differentiated experience - 

This paper discusses how a particular approach to evaluating special 
programs is related to the theory of differential education for the gifted 
(DSG). 



Certaln parts of the material presented in these papers are drawn from 
two pieces of work currently in progress. A monograph entitled. Differential 
Education for cue uifccd: Dcmlcpment 2 H Evaluation* presents both 

the theory and practical guidelines for implementing various aspects of 
differential practice. The second piece of work is a revised edition of an 
instrument designed to evaluate programs for the gifted. The instrument is 
entitled "Diagnostic and Evaluative Scales for Differential Education for the 
Gifted” (DESDEG); and a brief description of its general nature will he 
reported in this paper. 



Introduction 



A test of the functional usefulness of any educational theory lies in 
the applicability of theory to the development of practical programs- Ward 
has proposed that the usefulness of his theoretical model is especially manifest 
in three significant phases of total programing for the gifted-^ Applications 
of these phases are discussed by Miss Schifferli- This paper will attempt to 
show the relationship between the overall theory and that segment of total 
programing which deals with program evaluation- More specifically, an effort 
will be made to point out common points of focus and demonstrations of relevance 
between the theory of DEG as described by Dr. Ward and the evaluative instru- 
ment, 1XESDIC. A description of these scales and the technique used in their 
development was presented at last year*s C EC meeting in St. Louis and may be 



found la the 1957 edition of Selected Convention Papers. Also reported in the 
same place are descriptions and data from the initial field testing of DESDEG 
vhich vas carried out in the states of Sev York, California, Sorth Pro lira , and 
Illinois. (Ihe generally positive results of this first attenpt at applying 
the scales to actual programs has provided such of the inpet us for continued 
development of the DESDEG, such development hopefully leading tovard a revised 
edition that vill be made available for general use sometime in the future.) 



Summary of the Kature and Develo pment of DESDEG 



Although It wjIo be neither practical nor desirable to repeat major 
portions of the vork to vhich reference has been made, the first task of 

the relationship betveen program evaluation and the overall theory of 
differential education for the gifted (DIG) requires some familiarity vlth a 

vui cv^n^cive scceme tnat vas described in detail in 
the earlier vork. This concept, referred to as the concept of ”key features” 
holds that certain program features and characteristics are manifestly more 
consequential than others and that the evaluative process is facilitated vhen 
it focuses on a minimal number of highly significant program characteristics 
vhich have been designed as key features. The key features around vhich our 
evaluative instrument is structured vere determined through a systematic study 
that involved soliciting the opinions of a panel of expert judges consisting 
of persons vho have made outstanding contributions to the field of the gifted. 



Table 1 

Diagnostic and Evaluative Scales for Differential 
Education for the Gifted (DESDEG) 

(VSW, JSR: 1967) 

Key Feature A: Philosophy and Objectives 

Program Requirement 1: Existence and Adequacy of a Document 

Program *oequirement 2: Application of the Document 

Key Feature B: Student Identification and Placement 



Program Requirement 3: 
Program Requirement 4: 



Validity of Conception and Adequacy of 
Procedures 

Appropriateness of Relationship Betveen Capacity 
and Curriculum 



Key Feature C: The Curriculum 



Program Requirement 5: 
Program Requirement 6: 
Program Requirement 7 : 
Program Requirement 8: 



Relevance of Conception 

Comprehensiveness 

Articulation 

Adequacy of Instructional Facilities 



Key Feature D: The Teacher 

Program Requirement 9: Selection 

Program Requirement 10: Training 



Key Feature E: 



Frozran Organize tlon and Operation 



Program acquirement 11: 
Program Requirement 12: 
Program Requirement 13: 
Program Requirement 14: 
Program Requirement 15: 



General Staff Orientation 

Administrative Responsibility and Leadership 
Functional Adequacy of the Organization 
Financial Allocation 
Provision for Evaluation 



These features listed in order of importance as determined by the panel 
of judges are as follows : (a) purposeful selection and systematic training cf 

teachers, \bj « ico^nizabiy citrerentiated curriculum, (c) systematic pro- 
cedures for the identification and placement of students, (d) a statement of 
philosophy reflecting a commitment to differential education and statements 
of particularized objectives, (e) a clearly recognizable pattern of organization 
ana opei<stiwu. key icdtuie comp ones such elements as administrative 

and supervisory responsibility, financial allocation, general staff orientation 
and program evaluation. 

Fifteen “program requirements” related to various aspects of the five 
key features have been structured into rating scales. The program requirements 
may be thought of as generic expositions of certain theoretical principles 
or axioms of differential education that are found in the literature and which 
depict ideally conceived educational practices for gifted and talented students. 
Each program requirem en t serves as a focal idea around which a set of "five 
“scale standards” has been developed. The scale standards represent practices 
or provisions that are derivatives of the respective program requirements and 
they have been arranged according to positioned degress of quality along a 
five interval hierarchy. The highest scale standard represents the best prac- 
tice of nature and excellent programs within the area of each program require- 
ment; and verbal tags. Ideal, Superior, Commendable, Xeutral, and Negative 
have been affixed to each scale standard for descriptive and communicative 
purposes. 



The scales are intended for use by evaluators who possess certain com- 
petencies and who are not a part of the program being evaluated. That is to 
say, they are not primarily intended for self assessment although they may be 
used in this regard and as guidelines in program development. The scales are 
considered to be diagnostic in that they call attention to specific areas 
where improvement seems warranted. 



Relationship Between Certain Aspects of the Theory of DEC and DESDHG 

With this much orientation to the nature and development of the evalua- 
tive instrument, let us now turn our attention to some specific relationships 
that exist between certain aspects of the theory of DEG and certain of the 
scales that are included in DESDEG. At this point it should be mentioned that 
differences in the origin and development of the theory on one hand, and the 
instrument on the other hand, make for a different kind of problem than that 
of a straightforward application of the theory to curriculum development and 
the research program. The problem here is one of detecting relationships 
between theory and evaluative practice after the fact of independent develop- 
ment of the two schemes; and thus, in the discussion that follows, it will be 
apparent that a perfect fit between the two schemes does not exist- For this 
reason, only the most obvious relationships between specific scales and 
general aspects of the theory (as indicated by the column headings) will be 
discussed. 



. „ c , Sefor * s °“ s 03 Co tbese relationships, one overall correction chat 
justifies the application of tie theory to the EESTES evaluative schene should 
oe pointed out- IZerd s theory of EEC is structured arocnd certain general elc - 
“ e3ts of the educative process as they relate to individuals with extraord inar y 
potential for learning and creativity; and these general elements (potential, 
purpose, process) are harmonious with the necessary and sufficient hey features 
that were identified hy the panel of expert judges, and around which the evalua- 
tive instrument has been instructed. This fact comprises oae fora of test for 
both the validity of the theory and the validity of building an evaluative 
Instrument around selected features of progress for the gifted. 



5ela t lonshins Setween Fheory and 

Ihe first relationship between the theory and the instrument (table 1 
S deaLs vltb the experiential and behavioral potential of 

gifted individuals- The theory is unquestionably clear in its upon 

extreme human potentialities, and it is equally clear that the binds of 
curricular experiences called for to nurture such potential are of the type 
that only can be managed by individuals with identifiably superior capacities 
for performance. Enrolling youngsters without such potential ^ a special pro- 
gram can only result in a watered down curriculum or a highly frustrating 
experience for the improperly placed students. 

Two sets of scales in the evaluative instrument are concerned with 
proper identification and placement. These scales attempt to evaluate a 
given scnool system's conception of giftedness and the relationship between 
this conception and the instruments and techniques used to select students for 
toe special program. For example, if a school claims to be doing something 
for T^ragsters with outstanding creative potential, then that school 
should be able to demonstrate valid and reliable means for identifying su~h 
potential. In other words, it seems highly unlikely that recognizably differ- 
ential experiences designed to foster creativity will fall on very fertile 
^ don t know who our most potentially creative youngsters are. 

The scales that are derivatives of the key feature dealing with iden- 
tification and placement also consider the frequency with which screening and 
placement procedures are carried out, the number of criteria used in Icentifi- 
cation, the flexibility for transfer into and our. of the program, and the 
appropriateness of the relationship between specific aptitudes and the curricu- 
lum. Thus it can be seen that both the theory and the evaluative instrument 
converge on this key feature isolated by the panel of judges, and that segment 
of the theory dealing with potential calls attenti-n to student identification 
and placement when program evaluation is in progress. 

^ now turn our attention to the second column of the DEG table in 
Dr. Kard s paper which depicts the main developmental objectives of the theory 
of DEG with respect to each of the potentialities listed in column 1. Ti^e 
evaluative instrument attempts to take account of this aspect of the theory 
through two sets of scales under the Key Feature, Philosophy and Objectives. 

The ratings that local school programs earn in this area depend upon how well 
existing documents or statements of objectives specify purposes of differential 
education as related to the conceptions of giftedness which the local school 
recognizes. In an ideal situation based on relatively complete adherence to 
the theory, all areas of potentiality would be acknowledged, and such acknow- 
ledgement of the respective potentialities should be reflected through counter- 
parts in the developmental objectives column- Thus, as the theory forces con- 
sideration of all significant potentialities, the scales attempt to take 
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ac cou nt of the comprehensiveness of a program so far as the scope of objectives 
It concerted. 

In addition to evaluating the comprehensiveness of statements in the 
nature of philosophy and objectives, the scales are designed to call the 
evaluator *s attention to the distinction between the broad and specific object- 
ives of the special program, and to distinctions that ray exist between the 
goals of general education and those objectives that have particular relevance 
to furthering the development of youngsters with identifiably superior potential. 

A very important interrelationship between the theory and the evaluative 
Instrument is found in the area of curricular design (columns 3 and 4). The 
panel of judges that assisted in isolating the hey features considered the 
curriculum to he the second most necessary aspect of differential education, 
surpassed in Importance only by considerations relating to the selection and 
training of teachers for the gifted. The theory with which we are concerned 
5s educationally relevant because it mainly deals with what can he accomplished, 
through systematic curricular experiences, to convert potential to product. 

Thus, it would not he inappropriate to refer to Sard's theory of £BG as a 
curricular theory. 

Four of the evaluative scales are designed to assess the quality of 
experience which comprises both the content and process of the differentiated 
curriculum. The first set of scales in this area deals with the relevance of 
conception of the curriculum. A number of guidelines are provided to assist 
the evaluator in determining whether or not the curricular experiences are 
designed in essence to evoke and develop recognizably superior behavioral 
potentialities- An additional concern of this scale is whether or not the 
activities offered to gifted youngsters are conceived as a fully integrated 
part of the total school program, including academic credit, as opposed to a 
program of extra activities that must be carried out on tbe student *s own time- 

The second and third scales under curriculum are concerned with compre- 
hensiveness and articulation- According to the theory, curricular modification 
should be provided for all gifted youngsters at every grade level and in all 
areas where giftedness is educationally significant. 

Uith a certain am.mt of guidance provided by the scale dealing with 
comprehensiveness, it becur*es the task of the evaluator to check the degree 
of presence or absence of developmental experience in the respective cells 
of columns 3 and 4- By surveying course outlines, syllabi, and other descrip- 
tive materials, by visiting a representative sample of classes, and by talking 
with students and teachers the evaluator may determine if, for example, the 
experiences for bright youngsters characteristically involve complex mental 
processes (3 c); or if the curriculum includes purposefully planned experiences 
in personal values, character, and emotional integrity (3 a, 4 a). The scale 
dealing with articulation seeks to determine whether or not function and struc- 
tural relationships exist among the subjects and experiences of the specially 
constructed curriculum. This scale might focus on cell 3 b, and the evaluator 
may study the total curricular design of a given program to determine if the 
bright youngster is systematically introduced to "all knowledge** at some point 
in his school career. 

Scale 4 in the area of curriculum deals with the adequacy of instruc- 
tional facilities and materials. The relationship between this scale and the 
theory is quite simple. The development of certain extraordinary abilities 
sometimes demands facilities and equipment not ordinarily found in the regular 
school. Thus, tomorrow* s computer scientist has to have access to machines 



£t£L in xost cases are reserved for Ph.D's or graduate students, and the 
Clarence Harrow's and F- lee 2zlley*s of the seat generation may need a lav 
book or two that doesn't cane in the regular Scotr-Foresnan order. 

In conclusion, certain discrepancies that exist between the theory and 
the instrument need to he noted. First, the evaluative sch em e does not take 
account of the products or outcomes of the differentiated educative process. 

2y design, our ins tru men t is intended to evaluate programs rath er than products- 
A rather lengthy discussion of the rationale underlying our choice of presage 
rather than product variables is included in the manual of the instrument- 
Briefly, it is our belief that at the ?r esent time behavioral sci e nce simply has 
not produced a comprehensive set of valid and reliable means for measuring the 
of products toward which the theory of EEC is directed C**the optimally 
developed, continually becoming person — 

Other discrepancies exist between the theory and those IESLBG scales 
relating to the selection and training of teachers, and to the organization and 
operation of the program. Ibese may he genuine discrepa n cies, i.e., the theory 
simply does not take account of these features of a program, or it is implicit 
that these rather instrumental 2 spects of differential programs are assumeed 
to be present when extraordinary efforts are devoted to the development of 
special content and instruction. In other words, if a local school system 
follows the theory in developing its special program, it is cuite likely that 
attention will be given to such features as teacher selection and training, 
administrative leadership, and general staff orientation. 

As was indicated, we are now working concurrently on two separate but 
interrelated pieces of work. One is the monograph dealing with the theory of 
differential education for the gifted and the manifestations of theory in 
program development and evaluation- The second piece of work is a revision 
of the EESDEG scales and manual. Part of our intention In these continued 
efforts is to eliminate, or at least minimize, the discrepancies that presently 
exist between the theory and the evaluative instrument. 



SYSTEMATIC APPLICATIONS CF TEEOKY IS COEICTIAR LEVELCPXENT 

by 

Louise Ann Schifferli 



Introduction 



The curriculum resulting from a systematic application of the theory of 
differential education for gifted children is derived from columns 3 and 4 on 
the **Table of the Theoretical Sat locale (in Virgil S- 1ferd*s p 2 per, Differential 
Education for the Gifted: Theoretical Principles)-* 1 Column 3 is concerned with 

the substance of the curriculum: knowledge of and about arts and sciences, 

values, and behavioral skills. Process (that Is, learning and instruction) 
comprises column 4- Curricular content is dictated by the experiential or 
behavioral potentiality possessed by the gifted individual and the developmental 
objectives which follow therefrom. 

Noncognitive Areas of the Personality 
Looking at the first column of the table, it can be seen under a that 
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superior Intellective P otentiality— Conceptual gevelogg^r 
r - „„ **' f^ 03 * characteristic in column 1 is superior intellective noten- 
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cscaliy taught to children throughout our formal edi^cation svstra 
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and estab lis h ing tbe group zo which the voris belong, or semantics, which 
includes the study of the evolution of the meanings of words and reisors for 
their surv Ival, ^eczy, dlszy^cziznct , and occasional revival , as veil as the 
c au s e s of tie creatisa of new words. Other branches of linguistics that the 
students anight investigate are syntax, phonetics, and phonology, as veil as 
morphology, I.e., parts of speech and the forms and formations of wrds — 
subjects -which, of course, are now usually taught to most children in a 
dissociated fashion. 

The gifted child, after learning about the general realms of ail knowledge 
and a little about the methods of study used in each, von Id then be prepared to 
embark upon more particularized learning at any time during his life span. 
Independent study vould be possible in accordance vitb personal interest or 
need. Formal instruction or social interaction could be scught if considered 
necessary or desirable for the particular subject area. 

Superior Intellective Fotentialitv — Intellectual Development 



Again referring to tbe charts, 1c designates the same characteristic of 
superior intellective potentiality, moderate to extreme, but in this case the 
developmental objective is intellectual development. Tbe curriculum should con- 
sist of any knowledge cr activity involving those complex mental n rot esses which 
are subject to structural modification through experience, processes suggested 
by concepts such as strategies for learning, duetero learning, and cortical 
commitment. Thus the study of any subject material should involve the higher 
mental processes rather than being composed of simple factual statements. For 
example , in any type of research vork, the student should attempt to distinguish 
facts from theory or unproven ideas. Variations in the information Located 
should be noted and reasons for these sources- books could be read and inter- 
preted along with an evaluation of authoritative sources- books could be read 
and interpreted on different levels of meaning; they could be evaluated according 
to criteria established by the students as being significant. Current political 
situations could be used for study in predicting the effects of various actions 
or developments on existing situations. Curricular process vould involve such 
methods as seminars, debates, etc., and the -writing of theoretical essays. 

Any type of procedure which encourages the utilization of the more complex 
mental processes vould he appropriate. 

Superior Localized behavioral Potentiality 

Finally, in the chart under Id in the first column, extreme superiority 
in localized experiential and behavioral potentiality is indicated as being 
characteristic of gifted children. Several identifiable aptitudes «uld he 
Isolated: mathematics, music, drama, dance, painting, foreign languages, and 

others. Taking for example the aptitude for music, curricular content vould be 
comprised of subject matter specifically geared to the talent. 

Bather than merely providing piano lessons as is often done with children 
possessing musical talent or even with the average child, a systematic approach 
vould be taken to the study of the whole field of music- Technical Smovledge 
vould be considered in its full subtlety and complexity. Kusic history, the 
great composers and their works, theory, harmony, and music composition should 
be studied. Students should have the opportunity ro play many instruments, 
though they may choose to devote most of their time to only one or two. 

Kusic students should also try their own music composition. 



In terms of learning and instruction, study should be sustained over 
the entire period of schooling. Independent study vould probably comprise a 
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=ajor portion of the work, with utilimatioa of both school and comity 

^ 3 actropolitan area. tor possible access to cLcerts, 
“ ®** er Performances coaid he used: lire performances, tele- 

-03, nolo, or record libraries. Some larger communities offer ada’t eveainr 

“* *? 3 * cls “ 4m=e=, :s: tS^ * 

*?. terested musically talented c hild or adolescent. Appropriate 
or^hlSS. 1 *” 1 * ^ ClUie si=siss 53 33=811 zro^?s t or playing ia bards and 



Coscissioa 



Ii>e above poises to illustrate positively hoa the theory 
? discl ? i5=ied concentration on substance of experience ia close 
S™L'f2 (a > ?f^ial aad (b> objective, it caa be seea that many of the 
f*?* ***““• ^eled as special education for the gifted are 
. y _ eqaate. Practices such as assigning additional arithmetic 

problems with sarger numbers, or demanding that more difficult hooks he read; 

, S sroo?3s * without curriculum charge; cr enrolling students in 
a-ditional subjects, college courses, or correspondence courses at random fail 
to conform to specific cells (£.e. junctures within the pattern of potential 
against process, leading to product) and therefore do not offer differential 
education for the gifted. 

If in devising a curriculum for gifted children, reference is made *t 
every caeck point within the matrix to experiential and behaviorial potentiality 

2 f ° r de ^ eio f 5a * Potentialities, as has been d^etere, ’ 

the theory forces comprehensiveness. It allows juagenent to he exer cised in 

JESS* 5 ***/?* distributing all those efforts essential to an ideal 
program of differential education for the silted. 



pACSSl-PCPIL INTERACTION PATTE2XS U3 CLASSES FOR THE CIFTED* 
IHc PRODUCTS OF FACILITATING VERSUS IOTIBITIKG TEACHING PRACTICES 

by 

Fred K. Hoaijniaii 



It is widely recognized chat gifted children have a unioue facilitv for 
Sagrug in complex, high conceptual level activities and that they tend to £f 

} a> beoa Y ior - It is also recognized that the responsibility for a 

=5 S«3S S£~ “ 

2r aS^hf^S f ° r ^ he ed ““ tioa of the gifted child is the same as that 
for all children... These objectives differ from those for other children 

only ia the relatively greater emphasis placed on creative effort intellec- 
tual aaitratrve, critical thinking. . .Vhile these same objectivS are 
| ^ 1T f ble for 311 students, they are essential for the gifted if rj,» r , re 
to achieve maximum self-realization. 5 y are 



In tying these goals to teaching 
stress independent thinking and action, 
solving. . .are more productive than some 



practices he asserts, ’’Kechods which 
building relationships, and problem 
which offer primarily rote learning and 
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repetitive drill." 

Tills general prescription fer reaching practices is supported bv Gallagher 
(1964): 

The program of education for jilted children should include training for 
autonomy and independent thincirg. A program that rarely calls icr the 
dutiful collection of fac ts, which is all too prevalent in our educational 
programs, will not lead to this goal- 

Throcgheut his hook, Calia jher stresses the need for eliciting original 
and spontaneous contributions from gifted students- Ee notes that discovery 
requires original responses, that fluency (one of the components of creativity) 
is stimulated by “brainstorming, * and that divergent thinking must be present 
for any creative functioning- Further supp ort for this point is given by DeHzan 
and Eavinghurst (1957), who strongly endorse the teacher's use of questions that 
elicit divergent responses from gifted students. 



Inhiblting Instructional Practices 



Although gifted children's ability to produce high conceptual level 
output is widely recognized, sev^jral authors have shova concern about their 
tendency to give mediocre intellectual performances in the presence of inhibit- 
ing influences- Both Goldberg (3958) and Strang (1958) discuss social and 
institutional factors which serve to inhibit gifted students' high level func- 
tioning. Gallagher (1964) talks specifically about the teacher's having either 
a facilitating or inhibiting influence on students' productive thinking, and 
offers a series of tongue in check recommendations for inhibiting the produc- 
tion of students’ high level contributions e.g., “ Do not allow discussion 

or evaluative statements on the part of the students-** 

fay (1967) expresses concern that elementary teachers emphasize learning 
activities and evaluation methods which do not require students to use higher 
level cognitive processes- Ee cites research that suggests that gifted ele- 
mentary students frequently have little opportunity to utilize their intellec- 
tual potential- In addition. Roe (1960) asserts that children's investigative 
behavior can be inhibited by restriction, coercion, and threat - 



Actual Classroom Performance of the Gifted 



In the preceding section, it was mentioned that, although gifted children 
are perceived as having a unique talent for generating high conceptual level 
contributions, their actual production of this high level output may be contin- 
gent upon whether they are exposed to facilitating or inhibiting teaching 
practices in the classroom. The relationship between facilitating versus 
inhibiting teaching practices and the production of high conceptual level 
contributions by gifted children can be investigated systematically. Two ques- 
tions have been suggested tliat are amenable to formal investigation: 

1. Under the proper conditions (i-e. , facilitating teaching practices) do gif- 
ted children actually produce more and better quality high conceptual level 
contributions in the classrocm, and, in general, perform more independently 
and spontaneously than the general student population? 

2. Can these children be turned off by an inhibiting teacher (i.e., be made to 
produce relatively low level contributions and demonstrate little 
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spontaneity and iadep e^ea tg) ? 

To the present there are relatively little objective data about gifted 
students* production of high level contributions in the classroom in compari- 
son with that produced by the general student population. Instrum ent al ion uhich 
permits quantification of teacher and pupil behavior in the classroom on an 
objective basis (in comparison to rating scales or other judgmental types of 
data collection procedures) is a fairly recent phe nomen on in educational 
research. To the author's knowledge, there has been only one study which ^ has 
attempted to quantify the conceptual level of students* contributions in just 
such an objective manner, and relate these data to the conceptual level of 
teachers* questions. This study was conducted by Gallagher and Aschner (1963) , 
using their ©vn objective behavior coding system based on Guilford's structure 
of intellect. Gallagher and Aschner found that there was a close relationship 
between teachers* asking divergent questions and students* production of diver- 
gent contributions- To the present, however, this study appears to be the 
only one of its kind. 

Harris (1960) discusses the need for m ore research on teaching practices 
for gifted children with vehemence: 

I am appalled at the dearth of data and, in the absence of such data, 
at the wealth of firm opinion concerning practice- In view of these 
circum stan ces I suppose we should not be surprised at the measure of 
emo tion apparent in our discussions. I am also appalled that the data 
we now possess concerning the gifted youngster and the nature of the 
educational process are so cheerfully overlooked, or so superficially 
considered. 

The present study represents an attempt to provide data about teaching 
practices for the gifted by comparing gifted children's production of high 
level contributions under both facilitating and inhibiting teaching practices 
to that produced by the general student popular ion - 



procedure 



To examine gifted children's production of high level contributions in 
relation to those produced by the general student population, objective data 
about teacher and pupil behaviors were gathered from four enrichment classes 
for the gifted from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (u.S.E.A.) 
Title I programs in Philadelphia schools and four regular classes selected 
randomly from other Title I programs in the Philadelphia schools. All were 
intermediate elementary classes. The enrichment classes were part of the 
"Academically Talented — Potentially Able Student' 4 (AT-PAS) program- The 
racial composition of the AT-PAS classes was approximately 50 percent Negro 
and 50 percent white. The children in this program were offered enrichment 
classes in four subject areas: science, social science, language arts, and 

mathematics. Participation in the program and selection of the classes was 
voluntary. 

The classes selected to represent the general student population were 
taken from schools that were largely Negro in composition. 

The instrument used to gather data about teacher and pupil behaviors in 
this study was the Multidimensional Analysis of Classroom Interaction (HnCl) » 
developed by Honignan (1967). HACI is a systen of categories and related 
coding techniques which permits a trained observer to record and classify, m 



correct sequence, every behavior or event that occurs in the classroom. Vhen 
organized, the resulting data reveal the actual frequency with vhic h each cate- 
gory of behavior uzs performed during the observation period, the typical 
length of perfcnsance of each of these categories, and the frequency with which 
a s^qtitnze of any two categories occurred. 

The conceptual level of students' contributions was detemined by exam- 
ining the relative amounts of XACI categories 1 and 2 (students' original and 
preestablished contributions, respectively) . YJ£1 Cat^ory 1 (students' 
original contributions) is roughly analogous to a combination of Gallagher 
and Aschner's (1963) "divergent thinking” and "evaluative thinking” categories, 
whereas Category 2 (students' preestablished contributions) is roughly an al- 
gous to a combination of Gallagher and Aschner's “cognitive memory” and "con- 
vergent thinking” categories. 

In addition to investigating the relative amounts of these two categories 
of student contributions, the typical length of students' original behaviors 
was also examined. This was felt to be indicative of the depth and complexity 
of these contributions. The number of spontaneously contributed performances 
given by students and the number of student to student interactions recorded 
during each observation were also examined. These were considered to be 
reflective of students' spontaneity and independence in the classroom. 

Each class in the study was observed twice, each time by a different 
observer. Each observation was approximately 45 minutes in length, both ob- 
servations for each class were combined to provide the necessary data. 



Data Analysis 



Because of the small sample sizes, no tests of significance were attemp- 
ted. However, three groupings of classes were made, and descriptive measures 
for each computed. The three groupings were: 

I- Gifted group with a facilitating teacher (Gifted Facilitating) 

2. Gifted group with an inhibiting teacher (Gifted Inhibiting) 

3. Regular classroom group (Regular). 

There were three classes in the Gifted Facilitating group, one In the 
Gifted Inhibiting group and four in the Regular group. The determination of 
facilitating versus inhibiting classes was predicated on the general amount of 
structure imposed by the teacher on the students, particularly in terms of the 
kinds of questions that he asked. A teacher whose questions sought inferences, 
conclusions, judgments, and evaluations, was considered facilitating, whereas 
a teacher whose questions sought facts and information or other types of "one 
correct answer only" responses was considered an inhibiting teacher. 

Determination of the relative amounts of Category 1 (Original) and Ca- 
tegory 2 (Preestablished) student behavior was achieved by computing the 
ratio: 



Category 1 

Category 1 4 * Category 2 

for each class. This ratio represented the proportion of all relevant cogni- 
tive student contributions that were original (i.e., high conceptual level). 



T be higher this ratio, the greater the relative amount of high level student 
contributions. 



Determination of the relative length of students* high level contributions 
vzs achieved by confuting a measure known as the Ratio to Category Frequency. 
This measure represents the number of recordings for prolonged Category 1 con- 
tributions relative to the total number of Category 1 contributions given (both 
long and short). The higher this ratio, the longer the typical length of 
students* Category 1 contributions. This is indicative of the depth and com- 
plexity of students* original contributions. 

Detennination of the number of spontaneously performed contributions was 
achieved by the formula: 



X 

Student behavior 

where X represents the number of spontaneous student contributions, and 
Student behavior represents the total number of all student contributions. The 
higher this ratio, the greater the proportion of all student behaviors that 
were spontaneously performed. 

Determination of the number of student to student interactions was 
achieved by examining the frequency of the sequence !“X (i.e. , the frequency 
with which a high level student contribution was followed by a spontaneously 
performed student contribution). The higher this number, the greater the number 
of student to student interactions that occurred during the observation period - 



Results 



j 

i 



The classrooms were identified by the group to which they belong: Gifted 

Facilitating, Gifted Inhibiting, and Regular. Table 1 shows the proportion 
of relevant cognitive student contributions for each group that were Original 
(high level). 



Table 1 

The Proportion of All Relevant Cognitive Student 
Contribution^ that Vere "Original** 



Gifted 

Facilitating 

Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
92.4% 53.8% 86.1% 



Gifted 

Inhibitin g 

Group 1 

10 . 0 % 



Regular 

»up 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 



Clearly, the results are in the expected direction. The mean proportion 
of Original contributions (i.e., the proportion of relevant cognitive student 
contributions that are high level) was 77.4 percent for the Gifted Facilitating 
group, 10.0 percent for the Gifted Inhibiting class, and 10.9 percent for the 
Regular classroom group. The results for the Gifted Inhibiting class are obvi- 
ously much more closely allied to those of the Regular group than the Gifted 
Facilitating group. 

Table 2 presents the typical length of performance figures for the 
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different groups for Category 1 type student behavior. 

Table 2 

Typical Lecjth of Performance Figure 
("Ratio to Category Frequency") 
for "Original" Student Contributions 

lifted Gifted 

Facilitating Inhibiting Regular 

Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 1 Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 

-34 -61 .62 .00 .48 .00 .11 .20 



Again, the results are in the expected direction, but less dramatically 
so than for the previous measure. The mean Ratio to Category Frequency for 
the Gifted Facilitating group was .52, for the Gifted Inhibiting class, 0.00, 
and for the Regular class group, 0.20. In this measure, the least favorable 
findings in terms of the length (i.e. , depth and complexity) of students* 
original contributions were in the Cifted Inhibiting group; the most favorable 
in the Gifted Facilitating group. 

Table 3 shows the relative amount of spontaneously performed student 
contributions for the three groups. 



Table 3 



Proportion of All Student Contributions 
That VCere Spontaneously Performed 



Gifted 

Facilitating 

Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
50.92 32.32 43.82 



Gifted 

Inhibiting 

Group 1 

9.02 



Regular 

Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
4.12 6.92 3.82 



up 4 



6.92 



The mean proportion of all student contributions that were spontaneously 
performed was 42.3 percent for the Gifted Facilitating group, 9-0 percent for 
the Gifted Inhibiting group, and 5.4 percent for the Regular group. As in the 
first measure, these findings are in the expected direction. Also as in the 
first measure, the findings for the Gifted Inhibiting class were more closely 
allied to the Regular group than the Gifted Facilitating group. 

Table 4 shows the number of student to student interactions in each group- 

Table 4 



Frequency of Student to Student Interactions 
Gifted Gifted 



Facilitating Inhibiting 

Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 1 

157 15 10 0 



Regular 

Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
0 0 0 0 
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fr _ IQ 1 ^ hC Gifted Militating group is substantial, ranging 

“^' er » ««« ^ the 157 had been simply 15 , tfaa Claris on 
between tbC Gifted Militating group and the others would be dramatic, for 

CifeL^TriMM.-* sin s le Student to student interaction recorded in either the 

«*r™5 hibi ^ ? Sr f JP ° r ^ thC Ke « ular Sroup; the only student to student 
interactions produced were an the Cifted Facilitating group. 



Discussion of the Results 



In every measure investigated in this 
group shoved substantial advantage ever both 
the Segular class group. Interestingly, the 
class were more akin to those <ii the Regular 
CifteJ Facilitating class. Clearly, the two 
have been borne out by the data: 



1 . 



study, the Cifted Facilitating 
the Cifted Inhibiting class and 
results for the Cifted Inhibiting 
class group than they were to the 
assumptions discussed earlier 



2 . 



Cifted children, in a facilitating classroom setting, produce more and 
tetter hxgh conceptual level contributions, and perform more independently 
and spontaneously than the student population at large. 3 

£2? d ! ** f? f^ibiting classroom retting, can be made to produce 

fever and shallower hxgh level contributions and to demonstrate less 
independence and spontaneity than in a facilitating classroom setting. 

- fra , T f, findin S of » greater amount of high conceptual level performance by 
Callaf *r U f“v S ««^er facilitating teaching practices is in harmony with the * 
rio^^ taer (963> findin « th3t a teacher who asks divergent type cues- 
addiMor 1 *^ 3 sreater aa » at of divergent type responses from students' In 
j h f re * ere 2 auEber °f parameters of student behavior examined in 
this s^udy that nave not, heretofore, been investigated systematically and 

spontaneoujslv th % lea *? ° f St “ dCats * hi * h »— i contributions, the ZS of 
P OrEed contributions they gave, and the number of student to 
interactions performed during the observation. In all cases, the 

ReeuSt^^ ° f thE Clfted Militating group over the Gifted Inhibiting and 
Regular class group was quite evident. Perhaps the most dramatic of the 

SrSiLr? ?-!- COCal f scnce 0f any student £o stude nt interactions 
in either the Cifted Inhibiting class or the Regular class group. This was 

„ £ea ? rkab | e Slr, ' e each class was observed twice, for 45 minutes each time 
and the data from both observations pooled. * 

piking differences among the groups was quite notable for such a 
small population. However, because of the small N, these differences ue-e 
not subjected to tests of significance. “ e ^ e 

Limitations* Implications and Conclusions 

__ =» -w 3 V2riety of reasons , ic is important for this study to be regarded 
.Vai StUdy '. T °. besin wi£h * the Mk of rigor in the sampling proSS 
f s generalization of these data to the larger educational setting " In 

* : The of ri g° r °us criteria for identifying and selecting 

inhibiting teachers in advance of the study calls to question fhe discr-etoeL 
f tb ^. c Msification. Furthermore, no attempt was made to -elate presently 
quantifisble elements of teaching practices to the output measures of this ' 

ancK 2- prod “ ction of hi S h ^vel thinking and independent perform- 

ance). Were this to be done, it would be possible to derive empirically 
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2 . 



The infant who does little babbling or who speaks feu voids shoal*! ©e 
t«*it to imitate the teener's vocal sounds. Imitate the sounds the 
iafaet produces spontaneously, making it seem like a game which is fun to 

SLrrM t «S e r i= f*? t 1 ‘t U asa5a t5e ■' ,saa * ■ Jiea » sey a MV sound 
to initiate imitation on the part of the infant. 

Show the iafaat objects found in his environment and encourage fain to 
repeat their names- * 

3. Shew the infant pictures in a hook and ask his to point to various items 
e -S-» ^fhere is the do*?" 

4- Ask his to say the name of a pictured object, e.*., ”Khat is this ?" 

5. Tell the infant to demonstrate the use of a pictured object, e.*., *Vhat 
do »e do with a spoon? Show se.“ * * 



6 . 



7. 



faiTh^ taUt » discourage gestures or grunting by telling 

bis hov to ask for an item. Do not give it to his unless he says the 
word or words. If he is able to say "vah vah" for vater thisshould be 
accepted, but when is able to say "vater" he should be expected to say it 

precisely. Still, when he is able to coshine words, he should be told to 
say, I vznt vater- 

Although the infant should he shown vfaat to do through teacher demonstra- 

«iT^' n \ Sb0 ? id , alS0 be ******** to follow verbal instructions, such as, 
rut the toy back in the box." 



- ^ b ° rat ^ v .f Laa^ug jte should also he encouraged. Dramatic play, rhymes, 
and songs should be used to develop the extension and spontaneity of speech. 
Adjectives and adverbs should be used and the child should repeat, e.g. “Ibis 
ff T ne **? S oes i5«*” Objects, paper doll cut outs, and parts 

°f h ° dy *» teaci prepositions, e.g. , "Put the penny in your 

band, under your feet, between the mother and father doll." Kanv t each ing 

0231 be to teach antonyms, e.g., Vra cold" milk, "opened closed*’ 

box, "long short" pretzel sticks. 

EngejJ^^rrlft^ d ffw° £ W ^ iaat VOrd units,< 25 suggested by Bereiter and 
c~gelmann (1966) snould be encouraged. Toe child who says, ’Tna ha" should be 

“ “ a * t *• * te " *»“*■* ■*» “• of 

verbalized for the child. Encourage the child to repeat this dialogue, then 
to whisper it, and then to say it silent while workSg. For exasplf? in 

SaftXft ?*} Child ’ " W Z Start at the head; turnlS^ce around 
. i .f ili fi ** he repeats the manipulation, he should be told to 
whisper the pattern and then to say it to himself. 

Rationale for Conceptual Training 

devein 1125 e= ^ basiz f d tbe relationship between language and conceptual 
ne^ec n^ i w c#Be ^ t *“*»» apparently does not await the learning of 
a^efa° I w labelS * 2 f d development serves to facilitate a process 

already begun on the nonsymbolic level. Yet the power of language in advanc- 
ing conceptualization cannot be minimized. Providing a name or nonsense 
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grounded, behavioral prescriptions for facilitating type teaching of the gifted. 

Neverth el ess » it is felt that the data from this study (especially the 
strong contrast between the findings fnr the Oifeed ^£f ted 

Inhibiting teachers vith the same general student population) justify consider- 
ation of a more ambitious and more highly structured investigation along the 
same lines. This more structured investigation should, moreover, culminate 
in the derivation of an objective, behavioral profile of facilitating teaching 
practices for the gifted. 
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csr ac?zss tce mssszul c? tee axtaaaa 
DisiBMsiaas ikeast 



oy 

Genevieve Painter 



belus educated to take tbeir placL^P dlsadvaatased children are not 
Is not only a social but a personal Ins^r^i^r™*^ 2 ” of soci « I T- this 
differing cultural backgro^ds^SrSv SJT' ° f from 

however, developmental defsrjt.* reveal ao developmental differences- 

JHJ 1= children fa. cS£ 

Saoblock, 1961). The precisT stale lL? f 5f® ^Sayley, 1965; Pasamanici aad 
* 3ausca Hy effective aad influent if 1 «- y.f * 2 ^ e ? learning experiences will be 
defined; however, research su225 VL? beieyior patterns is yet to be 

SS“ “ “* *■*“ •>£» Cs£^,^6? r ^ »■«!=“. a= 

deficits is no L £ er"LSsg“2 a S- S *° e “” Sa2M ^elopnfntal 
defenders of the traditional of eMi^ * * ‘j oat »wersy now focuses on the 

proponents of a structured presc£ff ^"£ a BUr f!^ Sciooi ?»***» «d the 
projects involving curriculum innovation feef^ ra? ? r£s of research 

curriculua effects the more aer«-C~^ f° Indicate that the structured 
ta«ed preschool children (Veikart 1967^^™ development of disadvaa- 

Hodgins, 1963). 1967 ’ Karaes » VoUeshein, Stonebumer, aad 

Sesearch 2C 2 P heoKa =“l rate, 

bones, in community centers and 4 nT <ttte ”3 ,t5a * 10 educate infants in their 
groups of mothers Sifc-n^^V^ 5 ' “ d ***« » teach 

f=g the spontaneous intellectual trowth r' ^ 025 beea vrictea describ- 
1963), but little can belf^of^f «=*““- «40; Piaget, 

to consciously sought and planned accelefatiS^f 2 ^ 01 *? ° r 173601105 relative 
question, “Bat shall we teach?" «f >5f£h * *» answer to the 

cn^loyed In several research procraris> for eseats 2 rationale (successfully 

=ds.SSescfc»s for appropS.S'SSlcS i,!'!"'”" °f “■« ***»*» 

professional teachers, paraprofessional* =n^ T ^SSestions can be used by 
tions are generally stated for a teacher ’with Alt}lou Sh the instruc- 

adapted to a home setting with the mShfrl? P*f ed time * the > T can be 

In tuit case, teaching sessions could be of shorL^d a2t ? ral role 35 teacher. 
<3urin|j the day. snorter duration and repeated 



elementary school age since littlf studies of children of 

cion of infant growth. Two najor areas°of ^ ter2tur e on the accelera- 

language development and Conceptual Jfff ? f ^ >hasis 511 this rationale are 
children have^S^aUy been S^to^ST** be “ Use cui tarally disadvantaged 
sdvsBCegea pears to r J.Z ^.„ . t ° L ?” tora « * l°“cr level then their 8 

effective as e tretotog teehnlqse. Sitotolto'dl'^”' 5 ' ”°“ r *«•!=». is 
csuaUy found to he deficient in motor ^eveloLif^^^ 8 ^ *? f2at ? are not 
learn through sensory input teaching cfcm.ia ’ ^ ovever » since infants 

facilitate the development of concSs * seasor >' ®>tor training to 

kinesthetic, olfactory, and gustatofv mod^lf^ 13 ^' 9isual » auditory, tactual, 
dently and in combinations in various acSfifi^ Stressed iodepen- 

encouraged to give both verbal and The xafants should be 

initiation of this type of intervention .^f poases ' *» appropriate age for the 
earlier training is not considered 5?!?““. C “ 203 £velve ™»nths; 

“ thi£ discussion because of the absence of 



speed* development. 



Eatlonale for Language Training 

Bereiter Engelmann (Itoo) pullulate tZ&t «i»£ « lssdriLtigc« e h* 2 d 
ir>c t#r a language that is a dequate to meet his social and material needs, bet 
that is not adequate to transmit information and to carry on verbal reasoning. 
Eeutsch (1S65D suggests that a "cumulative deficit phenomenon** occurs in the 
of lan g ua ge development between the first and the fifth grade years in 
the disadvantaged child ^nd that such a phenomenon seems to be more pronounced 
for Xegro children. Even extremely y oung c hil dren, ages 18 to 39 months, 
differ in number of sound types produced. Children in higher socio e con om ic 
gr oops produced a greater number of differing sounds and added new so u nds at 
a higher rate (Irvin, 1943 a and b). Spici er , Hodges, and KcCandless (1966), 
observed language behavior as one of the most serious and pervasive psycho- 
educational disabilities among the preschool and kindergarten children in 
their study. The majority of the children were able to c ommun icate their needs 
and to car ry out simple verbal instructions, but many displayed gross in a b ility 
to cope with elaborative language. Xarues, Vollershelm, Stoneburner, and 
Eodgins (1963) also report communication and psycbolinguistic problems in tbe 
disadvantaged preschool children in their study. 

Controlling one's actions through one's own words is a n e cessary step 
toward the mastery of dialectical reasoning (Luria, 1961; Vygotsky, 1962). 
Sereiter En g elmam (1966) point out that information may be acc u mulated 
used by controlling verbal behavior through an “internal dialogue" which 
differs from tbe social uses of language and may be the very core of verbal 
intelligence. They postulate that culturally disadvantaged children lack the 
most rudimentary forms of constructive dialogue and axe therefore cut down at 
the basis of academic aptitude, the ability to have internal control of language 
to maneuver the sequential steps necessary for problem solving. 



Suggestions for Language Training 

Language development should be encouraged in all play activities. Vben 
the infant is given manipulative materials, the t e acher should emphasize 
appropriate vords or sounds as well as those which evolve naturally during the 
teaching session. For example, if pJjzns are mace to play with a ball, the 
teacher should plan to use sounds and words which she knows the infant might 
be able to imitate such as, "vhee,” "zoom," "ball,” "roll." In addition, 
when the infant is actually playing, those sounds which evolve naturally such 
as "oh, oh,” should be said by the teacher with tbe hope that the infant will 
imitate. The tutor should imitate the infant's speech In order to set a 
pattern of imitation as fun and play. 

In addition to the encouragement of speech in all activities, the follow- 
ing structured language program is suggested: (a) beginning language, (b) ela- 

borative language, (c) the breaking down of "giant word units,” and (d) the 
encouragement of internal dialogue. Each child's language program should be 
initiated at his own level of development. It is suggested that the teacher 
sample at each level with the child and begin training at tbe point 

where he is unable to perform. The nonverbal child, of course, would be 
encouraged to imitate babbling. 

Beg*rm-y-n% language may be taught as follows: 
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s y l l a b le for a stacker of objects vill Increase a child’s tendency to respond 
similarly to each of the objects; conversely, providing different labels for 
different objects vill increase the t e nd e n c y to respond variously (Spiler, 

1955)- SLepreseatatica by a language symbol constitutes the final step in 
concept formation- Sedimentary concept formation tales place at the pro- 
linguistic level bat is limited to relatively concrete situations- The process 
of generalization is facilitated if a c oncept can be subsumed under a verbal 
symbol (Ausubel, 1953). Prehm (1965) found that verbal pretr aiming bad a 
significantly positive effect on the conceptual performance of culturally 
disadvantaged children and that the cse of verbal labels may have made the 
visual stimuli vhich he used more meaningful- He suggests that these children 
be given increased language experience in the preschool years, especially 
practice in the use of verbal cues in the solutira of prbblems- 

Kartin and Steadier (1959) write that formal education is largely a 
process of teaching concepts- It is presumed that the conceptual process 
involves both the differentiation of impressions which are originally diffuse 
and the integration of impressions vhich are originally detailed and frag- 
mentary. Abstraction, discrimination, and generalization are utilized at 
all age levels. Older children and adults arrive at concepts both inductively, 
from the particular to the general, and deductively, from the general to the 
particular. These authors state that ve know the conceptual abilities of 
children at various age levels but do not have an adequate understanding 
of the process by vhich young children acquire concepts or of the contribu- 
tions of adults to facilitate that process. 

The differentiation between language growth and conceptual growth in an 
individual is only theoretical since they are combined in the spontaneous 
development of the child. However, they may be considered somewhat independent- 
ly in the construction of an educational program for infants- Five concepts 
which are considered to be prerequisites for academic learning and vhich arc 
usually acquired at an early age are suggested: (a) the concept of body 

iicsgc, (b) the concept of spatial relationships, (c) the concept of number, 

(d) the concept of time, and (e) the concept of categorical classification. 



Suggestions for Conceptual Training 

Concept of Body Image . In his discussion of perceptual metor spatial 
integration Hephart (1960) states that spatial relations and spatial directions 
develop first in relation to the child himself; only later are objective 
relations developed between objects. He suggests, therefore, that the child 
must develop a concept of body image, a clear picture of how he relates to 
space. The following are suggestions for helping an infant develop the con- 
cept of body image. Place a mirror in front of the infant. Allow him to 
name the parts of the body. Say, ”What is this?** (pointing to hair). It he 
is nonverbal, say, "Show me your eyes.” Tell him to point to or name the 
parts of the body on a doll and then on himself. Place the infant's hand or 
foot on paper or have him lie down on a large piece of paper; draw an outline 
of him with a felt tip pen. 

Concept of Spatial Relationships . Piaget (1963) theorizes that the 
infant’s earliest ideas of space depend upon where the child is at a certain 
point. A series of developmental stages follow in vhich he learns to compre- 
hend a single objective space, encompassing objects and persons. As the 
child develops his concept of space, he learns to differentiate not only 
spaces but objects in them by their form. Ausubel (1958) writes that form 
discrimination is one of the earliest conceptual acquisitions of the child. 
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Size discrimination requires the relating of an object to other meas ures or 
objects and develops later. 

Included in the concept of space are activities for the development of 
form perception, size perception, spatial relationships and seriation. 

1- Train the infant to perceive the form of an object by having him place 
forms (cylinders, cubes, triangles) in their corresponding holes in the 
top of a form box. Teach him to draw geometric figures by using templates 
and encouraging free hand drawings. 

2- Teach size perception by shoving the infant how to place rings graduated in 
size on a pyramid shaped structure, the largest fitting at the base. Use 
large and small cookies, cereal pieces, and cardboard shapes (all of the 
same color to avoid confusion) to teach size. 

3- Cse nested cubes, poker chip designs, and ptizzles to teach the amount of 
space necessary for placing objects, spatial relationships between objects, 
and position in space - 

4- Use nested cans and boxes to teach seriation of objects. 

Concent of Kumber . Piaget (1952) writes that ordination and cardina- 
tioa first occur at a global level and are dominated by immediate perceptual 
experience. The first percepts of number probably involve one in contrast to 
more than one, i.e. , the child develops a percept of many before he begins to 
develop definite concepts of cumbers. Counting is often learned on a rote 
basis prior to the acquisition of functional number concepts and cannot be 
considered a prodtzct of conceptual development ftusuhel, 1953). 

The following activities are suggested to teach the initial stages of 
number concepts: 

1- To differentiate “one" from “many" or "more,” place pennies or cereal bits 
in front of the infant. Ask him for “one* 1 and then for “more** or “many 
pennies." Show him how to do it by giving him the pennies or cereal pieces 
first. 

2. To teach the concept of oneness, give the infant one penny in his own cup 
and one in yours; continue to alternate placement until all are placed; 
allow the infant to dole out the pennies. 

3. Demonstrate the concept of twoness by holding two pennies in your hand and 
placing them in a small box; have the child imitate the procedure. Three 
to five boxes and six to ten pennies may be used. Tell the infant, "Hake 
two in your hand and then put the two in a box; good, now make two again 
and put them in this box.* 1 

4. Teach the child to count to ten by rote. Of course, this will not teach 
him number concepts, but it will make him familiar with the words we use 
and their progression. 

Concept of Time . Piaget (1952) postulates the following stages in the 
infant's experience of temporal happenings: 

1. The child participates in a series of temporal events such as hearing a 
sound and then turning his head to find the source. The child may 
experience a vague feeling of duration intermixed with other vague 
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sesnticss of effort, need, and tie like. 

2- lie say then hare some elementary consciousness of before and after 

la aa actioa result sequence, such as pulling a string to activate aa 
object. 

3- Toe ability of the child to retaia a series of events ia which his ora 
actioa did aot directly laterveae is a a ext stage ia the experience of 
temporal happenings- la this case the child recalls aa event rather thaa 
a past actioa. For example. tb< child searches behiad a screca to fiad aa 
object he has seea the czper.aii er .Zsr hide there. 

4. A further development ia temporal awareness is deiaoastrated when the child 
is able to recall the eveats of a snore renote past happ ening , such as 
rem emb ering that mother put a toy on- a particular shelf two days ago. 

(Shea the child is asked where the truck is, he points to the shelf.) 

'temporal awareness should he stressed throughout the day as a part of 
the natural sequence of eveats: (a) The teaching session should follow aa 

orderly progression. Tell the i nf a n t, "juice tine, puzzle tine, painting 
time," “tine for teacher to go home" or "tine to put away the toys." (b) Point 
out day ti me, morning, breakfast tine, lunch tine, dinner tine, sleeping time. 
(£) fell the infant, "I’ll see you tomorrow." "When 1 was here yesterday you 
showed me your cat." “Today we’ll paint." 

Concept of Categorical Classification . Ausubei (1938) states that 
concept formation consists of a process of abstracting the essential common 
features of a class of objects from a series of situations in which they vary 
contextually in unessential details, or along dimensions other than the partic- 
ular ones under scrutiny, ihe common features are comparable configurations 
or sets of relationships. The young child classifies experiences in terms of 
immediately perceived properties rather than in terms of their class member- 
ship. later, however, categorical classification tends to become the dominant 
mode of organizing experience. Ordering of experiences and segmenting them 
iato manageable categories is a necessary component of cognitive development 
and is a prerequisite to academic readiness. 

Classification concepts (the ordering of objects and placing them into 
meaningful categories) may be taught in a variety of activities. 

1. Place three of four pictures, all alike but one, on the table in front of 
the infant. Tell him, "Give me the one that is different," or "Give me 
the one that doesn’t belong there.” 

2. Place three of four different pictures in front of the infant and say, 

"Give me the one that is the same as this one in my hand." 

3. Cut pictures from magazines. Teach the infant to sort pictures into 
categories. People, foods, dogs, cats, and birds are easily identified by 
an infant. Use two categories at first, then three. Tell the infant, 

"Put all the dogs in the dog house and all the people in the people’s house 
(Boxes labeled with a picture of a dog and a person represent the houses-) 

4. Teach the child to sort chips, blocks, and the like into color categories- 
Use primary colors first. 



This rationale emphasized the use of sensory motor materials in a way 
which would help to promote the language and conceptual development of very 
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young children. The areas chosen as the basis for this structured program of 
infant education reflect the areas in which disadvantaged children generally 
perform at a lower level than their advantaged peers. Their general area of 
strength, motor development, has been used as the most effective mode of pre- 
sentation. Emerging speech and fine motor skills may be combined to enhance 
the conceptual development of young children if the activities are presented 
in a manner which is fun for the teacher or mother as teacher, and the infant - 
I n f ant teaching can be a satisfying experience for both teacher and infant and 
can do much to avert the deficits which disadvantaged children begin to 
reflect at about the age of three. 
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A3STRACT 

THE GIFTED CHILD WITH SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 

by 

Edward C. Frierson 



The concept of ’’multiple exceptionality” is developed systematically in 
this presentation along with the important perspective that exceptional 
learning needs cannot be understood in terms of test scores alone. Attention 
is called to those children who possess unusual learning abilities and unusual 
learning disabilities. The abilities and disabilities are described and 
practical teaching procedures are discussed. 

Five short sections are Included in this paper, each of which is 
different yet complementary. First, through the technique of biographical 
analysis, several gifted men are shown to have been children with specific 
learning disabilities.” Many famous leaders of the past are revealed as having 
had behavior disorders, physical infirmities and sensory handicaps. Less 
publicized, yet just as debilitating, the specific reading and language dis- 
abilities of eminent leaders — and criminals — are described. 
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Zhe second part of this presentation reviews the professional literature 
describing the cognitive abilities profiles of gifted children, retarded chil- 
dren and bright children vith specific learning disabilities. Several sig- 
nificant conclusions emerge from this review. 

Following the summary of literature, a study of the selection practices 
for gifted classes in a large metropolitan community is ana lyzed. Particular 
enphasis is given to the performance of children nominated but rejected for 
special class placement. Scores from achievement tests, '*WISC?s, = * “Bender 
and other measures are presented in support of the contention that some 
"gifted” children are not producing due to subtle and not so subtle learning 
impairments - 

The fourth aspect of the paper is an educator's interpretation of 
several exceptional abilities and disabilities as they affect classroom 
performance. The learning characteristics of children with high general 
'erbal ability and the characteristics of children with perceptual handicaps 
are demonstrated. Several exa mp les are presented in which both patterns are 
present in the same child. As a result, educational problems of children 
possessing both unusual learning abilities and disabilities are delineated 
clearly. 

The final portion of the presentation outlines the teaching strategies 
which are indicated when high verbal abilities are linked vith perceptual 
disabilities. Materials and procedures found to be effective in selected 
tutoring situations are described. The limitations of empirical studies 
comparing groups are introduced. However, teachers are encouraged to adopt a 
behavioral science point of view in dealing vith individual students. 

In summary, the presentation emphasis the importance of knowing 

1. What kinds of leaders gifted children with learning disabilities might 
become 

2. What the literature reveals about the cognitive abilities of different 
groups of exceptional children 

3- What school systems know and can predict about students with unusual 
abilities and disabilities 

4. What abilities and disabilities mean to the classroom teacher 

5- What teaching materials and procedures have been demonstrated to be 
effective with bright learners who have perceptual problems - 

The paper demonstrates what the author means by the statement r "Every 
interaction of teacher and student is a test of the null hypo thesis. 
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A3STRACT 



THE DISADVANTAGED GIFTS) CHILD 
by 

Villlam J. Tindall 



Research evidence and classroom observations indicate that devaluation 
of education is prevalent among children from economically and culturally dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. Impairment cf learning styles and motivations may be 
a common result of these environmental circumstances. Gifted pupils from 
this segment of the population tend to underachieve and display levered levels 
of aspiration -which are inconsistent with their otherwise high academic 
potential. A special school has been established in Kentucky as a new approach 
to the education of these children and as a setting for research related to 
their peculiar learning problems. 

The Lincoln School is a residential high school operated by The 
University of Kentucky College of Education. It is coeducational, nongraded, 
and has a full academic year program. Sixty pupils are enrolled in the first 
class. A new freshman class will be admitted for each of three additional years 
until a total student body of 240 is in residence. Public school districts 
throughout the State participate in the nomination and selection of pupils - 

Curriculum is determined by the academic needs and abilities of individ- 
ual students. Curricular innovations are studied in conjunction with an 
ongoing research program. Other investigations related to motivation, social 
values, aptitudes, intelligence, self concept, and school achievement are 
either planned or underway. Preliminary data show promise for success in 
realising both training and research objectives- 



ABSTRACT 

PATTERNS OF RESEARCH ON THE GIFTED 
by 

Marvin J. Gold 



Recent research efforts in the area of the gifted can be summed up by 
noting that the major emphases have been investigations into (a) characteris- 
tics of gifted individuals, and (b) creativity. 

Conclusions of recent research activities in the first area, characteris- 
tics of gifted individuals, are far from unique. There is an overwhelming 
body of often replicated work produced by researchers who have engaged in 
redundant research. There are areas of concern that need to be left alone 
unless they are looked at from a different vantage point or considered with a 
new factor added. 

The surface of the second research push, creativity, has hardly been 
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scratched. The researcher is wording in an area so new and so in need of 
refinement that replication is necessary. Examples of areas where a repetition 
of activities is desired include characteristics of creative individuals, the 
relations*!* of creativity and intelligence, and personal adjustment of highly 
creative individuals. 

Between the vcrk on characteristics and creativity a fairly large body 
of knowledge is accumulating. In characteristics it is a vertical expansion; 
in creativity it is both horizontal and vertical. 

There are hints of greater potential to be found in recent research on 
the gifted. Among research activities that indicate a need for further 
research are those concerning curriculum, cross cultural studies, comparisons 
of gifted subgroups, and comparisons of different styles of performance amcng 
the gifted. 



ABSTRACT 



SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED THROUGH TELEVISION 

by 

Mary M. Filch 

This is a federally funded project under Title III of P.L. 89-10, 
Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965, Project No. 67-03260-0. It was started 
July 1, 1967; the pilot area involves 39 school districts in northeastern 
Minnesota. 1968-69, the second year of the pilot phase, includes 125 
individual schools and approximately 1600 identified and selected gifted 
students in grades five through seven. It is planned to extend the project 
throughout the State of Minnesota in 1969-70 should funds be available. 

The purpose of the project is to implement an exemplary educational 
program for gifted elementary and junior high school students and their 
teachers by using a unique combination of new and different content materials 
combined with especially developed instructional strategies disseminated via 
television. It is anticipated that this innovative procedure will help 
facilitate the development of the skills for using the higher thought processes 
essential +o the kind of productive thinking gifted students are capable of 
achieving. 

The project d eve lens a linked series of television programs which 
involve the use of selective films combined with original videotapes 
developed by the project staff. A weekly series of three half hour programs is 
scheduled during the schoo^ day. During 1967-68, thirtv-six half hour pro- 
grams were telecast for 12 weeks. In 1968-69, fifty-four half hour programs 
will be telecast for 18 weeks. During each weekly series students and teachers 
will view the following: 

1. A ’’Content” film containing new and unique information not generally 
found in the conventional curriculum but directly related to the theme 
of the year’s work. This will be the substantive vehicle from which the 
second series will draw material for demonstrating a classroom strategy 
emphasizing process. 
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2. ^ "‘Froccss’' vi^torzpe developed By staff Master Heaciaers demonstrating 
skills zod strategies involved in tie Mg^r thought processes of productive 
thinking. So attenpt is cade to instruct for knowledge input. Strategies 
are used to illustrate a variety of ways possible to nurture the creative 
potential of these students. Interaction with the television teacher is 
encouraged. 

3. An “In Service* videotape developed by the staff Master Teachers to explain 
the theory of learning demonstrated in the “Process” tape and bow it can be 
implemented 5n the classroom in 2 ny of the regular subject^areas. The 
students and teachers view both the “Content” and “Process” series; only 
teachers view the “In Service* series. 

A syllabus containing objectives, vocabulary lists, bibliographies, and 
s u m ma r ies of the content in all fifty-four programs (I9SS-69) will be dis- 
tributed to all teachers involved. 

Identification and selection of giftedness must be concerned with many 
kinds of talent at varying degrees of excellence. The project accepts this 
multidimensional concept and pursues a selective process composed of the follow- 
ing three phases: 

1. Phase one identifies all children who score one standard deviation above 
the national m ean ss determined by the group intelligence tests adminis 
tered in the local schools. 

2. Phase two is the teacher observation and selection phase. The roster of 

student provided in Phase one is used to process the second phase. 

Selection is based on a list of characteristics and traits associated with 
giftedness exclusive of those measured by an intelligence test. Each trait 
is carefully defined by the project and teachers rate each child on each 
trait. Teachers make a final selection in the Phase two process by select 
ing a of ten percent but no more than twenty percent of the names 

on the original roster. 

3. Phase three is the abilities testing phase. It is concerned vith selection 
of giftedness in terms of thinking capacities, leadership, creativity, and 
personality- Those chosen in phase two will be administered specially 
selected tests measuring abilities in critical thinking, productive thinking 
and creativity* Final selection for field study and individual analysis 
will be made from this third phase process. 



Pretesting and posttesting processes have been implemented. Separate 
questionnaires to students, teachers and administrators have been constructed 
and disseminated to get subjective evidence on opinions and reactions to the 
first year’s programs. Ninety percent of these were completed and returned. 
Finally, staff members visited about fifty schools to get first hand comments 
an d reactions to identification techniques, communication problems, and feed- 
back and follow through needs. All these findings on the first year s activi- 
ties will be summarized and reported as the evaluation phase of the project. 

The same processes will again be used during the year 1968-69. 

Inservice activities using regional workshops, seminars, faculty 
meetings and institutes are part of the project’s total effort. These occur 
before, during, and after the television schedule. Consulting services by 
staff members are available at all times. A mobile library of exemplary 
basic reference for gifted students is on loan throughout the year. Biblio- 
graphies, work study papers, and a professional library of reading materials on 
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tie gifted are also available and 
project are catalogued and can be 



^ c **- Tie videotapes 

out 03 lo^3. 



produced by the 



Xrs- Jiery K- Pilch 315 * 01*3 v,* e ^raised from the Project Dire* 
Mraeseta 55812. * * diversity of X S e m e s e ta Iralcth, 



A-SSTEACT 



a sisCT^ eSS^ 



hy 

Killian C. XelvSlle 



Research D^r^t L'S SjL i^/^f 11 *' Sector of the 

«« *ith t^epporttf^e^SL! sf OC f tS r ” tie ra ^sity of Wyoming, 
porated, a natiS vide *£££%? ^ ?*** “**». 
selected elementary schools^ SSS^ for f ifted ««««» 1» 

investigate aad report oa theZ^lrT^Tc « Purpose of this study vas to 
school by aasveriag these cuestions- Vhar L btL Ch ^ Llre f *“ tie el<®eatary 
special classrooms for gif£ed children’ s w ^ re£uiar aad 

Pies should a program for the gifted be plTi^? S C “ e? 0:3 vhat V**an 

S^cS-S““ff £lv “ °? «■« .f 

systems. Of 293 persons ashed ^pSciSS*^ ^diversities, aad school 

°5 2i2 » responded. All respondents vere Isked ro^'* 7 ieSS thaa 75 P crcc =t 
pies for setting up and to «***»»** a list of 25 price' 

tcry school. Persons involved £ifted , Ciiidrea *» tie element 

children vere ashed tc evakSe *1 ?rOCess ° f «**•«*» Sifted 

principles aad to answer cuestio^ ^n^^.-^^ 1125 C ° £ieiSst of 25 
organization of their classes. coaceraS »S lhe 2 ctual operation and 

lee five highest rated principles vere: 

1- The Principle of Social Orientation of Education 

2- The Principle of the Guided Approach to Teaching 

3- The Principle of Experimental Approach to Providing for the Gifted 
**• The Principle of Adequate Stimulation 

5 ' 2L5S' < ^2*LdSSS^ a L^S Gifte i Child Emphasize 

Upon Present States of Knowledge. £ * 23 C?P ° Sed £o A Terminal Emphasis 

to the 2ULS: S2ft 55 — I. 

The Principle of the Experimental Approach to Providing for the Cifted 
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2. « Rtetoto of Scrtotocto * A <!=»«“«« ““ * ^ tl “ tI ” 

Concept 

3. The ?riaci?le cf Social Crieatatico of S2»«tico 

*_ the Principle cf Adequate Stimulation 

a Gifted Indivi£nal Shere Shoal* 

_ , - . «<n tie Education ci tne oixtcu 

s - S'.SSSiTS.Ss^ <*= 

c c cf C tototo cf C= t cf=5 prcjrccc. — « f “ 

interesting points were: 

2 . Kore s ffcc5 <MU» ccr. «— to ^ «** *— ^ 

other lerel- 

ffxcc stoto - to- « — — *“ ■*“ Sii 

vas most generally S* SxSaxeA. 

3 »»—. CCS Ci. select ccto ciislf —O' to e3 “ S “‘ 

4 . criifccf totoktos CCS d. toto —to. cf csss cf *. •«*— 

_ -most vridelv ase^ measure of objectives- 

5. Teacher observation vas the m 7 

_ 5«ioa for children in kiadergartea thrcujji third grade w 

6. Carricnlom provision lor c niiorea 

la ungraded classes- 

- ««, «- -races four through sir vas through offering 

7. CsrricBitnn provision in graces ro 
subjects beyond grade level- 

S. Almost half the programs vere aot evaluated. 

9. Most programs had been iaitlated siace 1957. 

10 - ?£$££*''* 
teach gifted children- 



LI. Evaluation vas the greatest problem area. 
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